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ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 

In the ranks of the younger generation of authors, I see against 
the American background of the present day no more striking 
figure of international culture and literary attainment than 
Archibald Henderson, educator, orator, litterateur and historian. 

Mr. Henderson is descended from ancestors distinguished since 
colonial days for judicial, political, and educational service to this 
country. This long inheritance of American blood and tra- 
ditions, together with his acquirement of accurate and extended 
scholarship sweeping in the literature and languages, as well 
as the knowledge of the artistic and social aspirations, of many 
lands — all these combine to give him an especial fitness for 
understanding the men of both continents. 

What the Adamses or the Beechers or the Lowells have been 
to the political, intellectual, and spiritual history of the North, 
the Henderson family has been to the South. Few American 
families of any section have been so prominently connected 
and so publicly trusted as the Hendersons. 

The first of the clan recorded in this country was Thomas 
Henderson, a Scot whose ancestors had won honors in the Cru- 
sades. He came to Jamestown in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century, and so was quite an established American when 
the Mayflower landed. The grandfather of Archibald Hender- 
son's grandfather was Colonel Richard Henderson, Justice of the 
Superior Court of North Carolina before the Revolution. He was 
a man with a vision of the expanding West, and he translated 
some of his dreams into action. As president of the historic 
Transylvania Company, and with the assistance of Daniel Boone, 
he was primarily instrumental in opening up Kentucky and the 
Middle West. Noting the work of this alert and aggressive cit- 
izen (this man who convened the first legislature of free and in- 
dependent citizens west of the Alleghanies), Theodore Roose- 
velt says in The Winning of the West that had it not been for 
Henderson and Boone, "it is most unlikely that this land would 
have been settled at all until after the Revolutionary War and 
then perhaps it might have been British soil. ' ' 
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Down the years the Hendersons have been lawyers and judges 
of marked legal acumen. Archibald Henderson's great-grand- 
father, for whom he was named, was pronounced by John 
Marshall to be unquestionably one of the very greatest lawyers 
of his day; and this man's brother, Leonard, was Chief Justice 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court. The family has also 
furnished numerous public officials. James Pinckney Henderson 
was ambassador to England and France from the Republic of 
Texas, and later was the first governor of the State of Texas. 
Another representative of the family is Charles Henderson, 
present governor of Alabama. 

Mr. Henderson also comes from stock of scholarly and patriotic 
qualification. His ancestress was the famous Elizabeth Maxwell 
Steel, whose fervent patriotism caused her to give to General 
Nathanael Green, in the darkest hour of his career, all of her 
savings. Her son, General John Steel, was Comptroller of the 
United States Treasury under Washington, Adams, and Jef- 
ferson. 

From both his father and mother, Archibald Henderson is 
descended from the famous English mathematician, Wallis, the 
precursor of Newton. From the Ruffins, one of the most famous 
families of North Carolina, on his mother's side he doubtless 
derived the delicacy of instinct and the refined sensibility which 
are conspicuous attributes of his personality. It is probable that 
he derives his genius for both science and letters principally 
through his mother's line; yet in equal measure he possesses 
the gifts of his father's people for weighing and judging facts 
and forces and individuals. 

It is interesting to note the genesis of any child and trace the 
mysterious influences of ancestry, and also to study that still more 
powerful clutch of fate we call environment. Archibald Hender- 
son was born in Salisbury, North Carolina, on June 17, 1877, hi s 
father being a distinguished member of the bar and afterward for 
ten years the head of the North Carolina delegation in Congress. 
Until he approached his 'teens, the boy did not attend any formal 
school, but studied at home under his grandmother. Through 
her skilled guidance he gained ability and avidity in reading 
French and English literature of noble type. Later he prepared 
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for college in regular boys' schools and entered the University 
of North Carolina at the age of seventeen. He came out with 
high honors at the head of his class and was at once made in- 
structor in mathematics in his own university. 

During the ensuing years, he diligently pursued his studies 
and gained further degrees. Indeed, he received the doctorate 
of philosophy from two universities, his alma mater and the 
University of Chicago. In 1908 he was elected to the professor- 
ship of pure mathematics in the University of North Carolina. 
Two years later, he went to Europe for study and creative work 
in Cambridge, Berlin, and Paris. At these great universities 
he engaged in intensive research, browsed in incomparable 
libraries, and foregathered with famous folk. During the space 
of eleven months, he made frequent contributions to leading 
American and foreign journals, and gave to the world five books 
which were published in England and America. 

On June 23, 1903, he was married to a' graduate and master of 
arts of the University of North Carolina, Miss Minna Curtis 
Bynum, of a family as distinguished as his own, a young woman 
of brilliant mind, endowed with poetic genius. Four children, 
beautiful in appearance and highly educated under governesses 
of three different nationalities, fill their home with joyousness 
and light. 

In their charming home at Chapel Hill, with occasional flights 
out into the world, Mr. Henderson has found time for scientific, 
literary, and cultural activities that almost make us think that in 
his case time keeps no count of hours. Mathematical and scientific 
societies of America and Europe know Dr. Henderson for his 
learned papers in their own fields. His treatise, The Twenty- 
seven Lines on the Cubic Surface, which was published by Cam- 
bridge University, England, has been highly lauded at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and received encomiums from mathematicians 
in Denmark, Italy, and Japan. 

Another side of Dr. Henderson's interests is revealed to us 
in his activities as an historical investigator. He ranks as an 
authority on the movement of westward expansion in America 
during the eighteenth century. His historical addresses and 
articles are well known to platform listeners and to magazine 
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readers at home and abroad. As a practical educator, he has, in 
the South, been sponsor of the movement for cultural advance. 
He has established a series of exchange lectureships among 
Southern universities, and he has himself gone out with his 
message to universities and literary associations all over the 
country. Recently, in recognition of such services as well as 
of his literary attainments, the University of the South has con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Laws. 

The list of learned societies to which he belongs makes an im- 
posing catalogue. He has been president of the State Literary 
and Historical Association of North Carolina, of the Elisha 
Mitchell Scientific Society, and of the North Carolina Modern 
Literature Club; and vice-president and national director of the 
Drama League of America. He is a member of the Circolo Mat- 
ematico di Palermo, the famous Italian mathematical society, the 
North Carolina Academy of Science, the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
the American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, the Ohio Valley Historical Association, the 
American-Scandinavian Society, the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Scandinavian Study, the Poetry Society of America, the 
Scottish Society of America, and the Authors Club of London. 

The duties to be expected of a member of so many learned 
bodies, not to mention the work of a professor of pure mathe- 
matics, might be supposed to give scope enough for the energies 
of any one man. But all these things are only illustrations of 
the phenomenal range of Henderson's activities. It is by still 
another line of performance, multitudinous as well as' altitudin- 
ous, that he is mostly known on both the eastern and western 
continents. It is as a literary critic that he has established his 
largest and most enduring reputation. His books of literary crit- 
icism are published in both England and America and his essays 
have been translated into French, German, and Scandinavian. 
He stands to-day as the chief literary critic of the South and 
in the very forefront of the critics of the nation. 

Dr. Henderson is primarily interested in the evolution of hu- 
manity, through spiritual ideals as typified in great world-figures. 
Now there are geniuses among creators of biography, just as there 
are Angelos and Rodins in sculpture; and Archibald Henderson 
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is of those who build up human characters of heroic size and 
marked by living gesture and expression. He is allured by the 
great exponents of an epoch, the men who focus and fling out 
again the thoughts and feelings of their time. With a free hand 
and a free stroke, he moulds his figures and liberates their traits 
and tendencies. 

In his Interpreters of Life, and the Modern Spirit, Henderson 
gathers up a half-dozen characters conspicuous on the literary 
horizon of the century and shows the mood and meaning of their 
contribution to humanity. Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Meredith, Shaw, 
and Wilde — how varied the personalities and the performance of 
these men of four races and four lands ! Yet Henderson, measuring 
art against life, finds in them all the rush of one elemental, 
onward-moving expression of the new spirit brooding upon the 
deep of things. Of this book it was truly and graciously said in 
the Mercure de France of Paris : — 

Le titre indique a quel point de vue l'auteur s'est place" 
pour etudier chacun de ces 6crivains, et c'est avec une re- 
marquable perspicacite qu'il analyse leur personnalite et 
leur oeuvre en fonction de "l'esprit moderne.". . . . Ces 
etudes revelent chez le critique une connaissance tres eten- 
due du mouvement des id6es a notre epoque, une lecture 
attentive des ceuvres des ^crivains qu'il examine et des 
literatures des principales nations europeennes, et a cette 
Erudition considerable il joint une remarquable penetration 
de jugement. 

This volume was hailed in France, England, and America as 
a piece of creative criticism, rounded and balanced, fine in 
evaluation and evocation ; and it gave the author international 
standing as a critic. 

Following these over-sea presentments, came Henderson's 
study of Mark Twain, whom he had read diligently from his 
youth up and had known personally. This critique, with its 
Hendersonian accompaniment of time, place, and history, was 
conceded to be a persuasive and penetrating re-creation of this 
philosopher and humorist seen against the background of Ameri- 
can characteristics like a bas-relief caxvexi on a granite ledge. 

But Archibald Henderson's greatest biography, and one of the 
super-biographies of the world, is his oceanic presentation of that 
insurgent and cryptic personality, George Bernard Shaw. The 
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publication of this comprehensive work raised a shout in the 
literary world. It was a huge life-study of a living, changing 
man, a man hewn out against a background of the historic, liter- 
ary, and social events of his time. It was a work of large signif- 
icance not only in tracing the currents of modern thought, but 
also in giving the pulse and pressure of this Shavian force that 
is so mighty a spiritual energy for moulding human opinion. 
This work nailed the name of Archibald Henderson high on 
the pillar of literary achievement. Bernard Shaw himself said : 
"You are a genius, because you are somehow susceptible to the 
really significant and differentiating traits and utterances of your 
subject." 

Since the appearance of his monumental biography of Bernard 
Shaw, Henderson has written various luminous criticisms on the 
drama at home and abroad. Conspicuous among his writings, 
for critical acumen, balanced judgment, and literary charm, are 
The Changing Drama, a study of the dramatic movements and ten- 
dencies of to-day, the elaborate monograph on Thomas Godfrey, 
the early American dramatist, and European Dramatists, which 
has passed through many editions. In speaking of one of the 
essays in European Dramatists, Maurice Maeterlinck wrote to 
Archibald Henderson: "You have written one of the most acute 
and most penetrating essays in the whole modern movement." 

I cannot omit to say that Henderson will always be held in 
grateful remembrance for his loving labor in raising the funds 
and having erected at Raleigh a national memorial to that other 
North Carolina genius, "O. Henry," the famous short-story 
writer. For another thing, he has rendered America a service 
in flashing back to us from the French a translation (with his 
wife) of the subtle and tender appreciation of the late William 
James by the distinguished French philosopher, Emile Boutroux. 

Versatile, vigorous, vivacious, insistent on the primal rectitudes 
and the eternal realities, this thinker, talker, and writer is a mar- 
vel of being and doing. His faculties are electrically quick and 
effective. His sympathies are genial and genuine. As a scholar, 
as a citizen, and as a man, Archibald Henderson is an ornament 
to North Carolina and an honor to America. 

Edwin Markham. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 



